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ANDRE CHARLES BOULE. 

IN the reign of Louis XIV. the artists, X.e 
,Brun, Berain, Watteau and Boule, who 
was known as ciseleur et dor ear clu roi y 
(chiseler and gilder to the King), and of 
Colbert, that admirable administrator of 
finance, who knew so well how to second 
his master's taste for grandeur and mag- 
nificence. Louis XIV. had judgment in 
his taste, and he knew that to carry out 
his ideas of a royal palace (the palace of 
Versailles), he must not only select suit- 
able artists, capable of control, but he 
must centralize their efforts. Colbert 
founded the Royal Academy of Painting, 
Architecture and Sculpture, to which de- 
signs of furniture were admitted in 1664. 
He also, under the patronage of the king, 
established the celebrated Gobelin tapes- 
try factory, of which Le Brun was ap- 
pointed director. The most remarkable 
furniture artist of the Louis Quatorze 
epoch was Andre Charles Boule, who originated the method of 
ornamenting furniture which has since been associated with his 
name. This was to veneer his cabinets, pedestals, clocks and 
brackets with tortoise shell, into which a cutting of brass was 
laid, the latter being cut from the design, in which was har- 
moniously arranged flowers, fruits, satyrs, animals and draper- 
ies ; the fantastic compositions of the free Renaissance consti- 
tuted the panels ; to which free scrolls in ormolu formed fitting 
frames, while handsome mouldings of the same material gave a 
finish to the extremities. These ormolu mouldings were gilt by 
an old fashioned process, which left upon the metal a thick de- 
posit of gold. These were cunningly chiseled by the skilful hand 
of Caffieri, or his contemporaries. The ormolu process of gild- 
ing metal consisted in applying an amalgam of gold and mer- 
cury. The mercury was evaporated by heat, leaving the gold 
firmly fixed to the metal mount, which was afterwards colored 
as desired, a slightly greenish tinge being effected by CaflQeri. 
This gilding required a considerable amount of the precious 
metal to be used, and is, therefore, very costly, but is rich in 
effect, and under favorable conditions permanent. It is a pro- 
cess very injurious to the workers on account of the fumes of 
the mercury poisoning the system, and it has in modern times 
been abandoned for the much quicker and much cheaper 
method of electro gilding, by which the appearance of gold can 
be produced by an infinitisimal quantity of that metal. The 
water gilding process is still used to a considerable extent by 
the makers of the more expensive reproductions of old furni- 
ture in Paris. There is a very cheap and effective process of 
lacquering, which is sometimes called gilding, used to give 
ormolu mounts the color of gold. This is done by applying a 
solution of shellac and spirit of wine to the metal when heated, 
and, as with water gilding, the volatile spirit evaporates and 
leaves a thin coating of the shellac, which may also be treated 
so as to have very much the .appearance of gold to the inex- 
perienced eye. Where ormolu is gilt it is usual to make the 
material more like the color of gold than ordinary brass would 
be. This is done by the admixture of a considerable amount of 
copper, the amalgam being generally termed ormolu. 

Boule learned to economize labor by adopting a similar 
process to that used by a marquetry cutter ; by gluing together 
two sheets of brass or white metal and two of shell, and plac- 
ing over them his design. He was then able to pierce the four 
layers by one cut of the band saw, and thus cut four copies of 
the design. The same process would be repeated for the reverse 
side, if, as in the case of the armoire or large cabinets, two 
panels, one for each door, right and left, are required. Then 
when the brass or white metal cutting was fitted into the shell, 
so that the joins were imperceptible, he would have two right 
and left panels. These would be positive aud negative ; in the 
former pair the metal would represent the figured design, with 
the shell as groundwork, and the latter would have the shell 
as the design with a ground of metal. The terms positive and 
negative were not used by Boule, who called his panels " first 
part" and "second part," or "Boule" and "counter." An illus- 
tration of this plan of using all four cuttings of one design oc- 
curs in the armoire in the Jones collection in the South Ken- 



sington Museum. This armoire was sold for $60,000 at the Ham- 
ilton Palace Sale in 1882. The brass or white metal in the de- 
sign is gracefully and most artistically engraved, this being a 
great point of excellence, giving as it does a character to the 
design and emphasizing its details. The mounting of the fur- 
niture in ormolu of a rich and highly finished character com- 
pleted the design. 

Boule had four sons and several pupils, and he may be said 
to have founded a school of decorative furniture, which has its 
votaries and imitators now as it had in his own time. The word 
Boule, which is frequently misspelled "Buhl," has nowadays 
come to represent all similar modes of decorative art furniture, 
no matter how meretricious or common it may be. Contempor- 
ary with Boule's work were the richly mounted tables having 
slabs of Egyptian porphyry or Florentine marble mosaic. These 
were the originals of the modern cabinets and tables executed 
in Mexican onyx, with mountings of ormolu or gilt brass. 




Boule Armoire, in South Kensington Museum, Louis XIV. period. 

Commodes and screens were ornamented with Chinese 
lacquer, which had then been imported by the Dutch and 
taken to Paris after the French invasion of the Netherlands. 
The resources of designers and makers of decorative cabinet 
work in the Louis XIV. period were also influenced by the in- 
troduction of glass in larger plates than had been possible pre- 
viously. Mirrors of considerable size were first made in Venice ; 
these were engraved with figures and scrolls and mounted in 
richly carved and gilt wood frames ; and soon afterwards manu- 
facturers of mirrors and of glass in larger plates than before 
were set up in England near Battersea, and in France at Tour 
la Ville, near Paris. This novelty not only gave a new depart- 
ure to frames in carved wood (generally gilt), but also to that 
of Bpule worfc apd marquetry. It also led to a greater variety 
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of design for cabinets, and from this time we may date the first 
appearance of the u Vi trine," or cabinets with glass panels in the 
doors and sides for the display of smaller objets (Part. 

The chairs and sofas of the latter half of the reign of Louis 
Quatorze are exceedingly grand and rich. The suite and furni- 
ture for the state apartment for a prince or wealthy nobleman 
comprised a canape or sofa and six fauteuil or armchairs, the 
frames carved with much spirit, or with feeling, as it is techni- 
cally termed, and richly gilt. The backs and seats were up- 
holstered and covered with the already famous -tapestry of the 
Gobelin or Beauvais. 

The Illustrated History of Furniture, by Mr. Litchfield, 
gives an illustration of one of the pair of Boule Armoires, exe- 
cuted by Boule from a design by Le Brun, which is one of the 
pair which were sold in 1882 at the Hamilton Palace sale, for 
sixty thousand dollars. Another similar piece from the same 
collection realized eleven thousand dollars. 

While we speak of the three styles to which the names of 
the three French monarchs have been given, a careful examin- 
ation of the works of art contributed to each style, will demon- 



A BUREAU IN THE EMPIRE STYLE. 



THE illustration of the Bureau de Josephine on this page is 
a reproduction of one of the fine series of photographs of 
original French furniture at present existing in the palaces 
and museums of France. Almost the only ornamentation of 
the writing table consists of the chaste and gilded decorations 
which deck its frieze, and the beautiful metal figures which sup- 
port it on either side. This exquisite piece of furniture is pre- 
served in the Grand Trianon at Versailles, and was once the 
private bureau of the Empress Josephine. 

The bureau is made of rich Spanish mahogany, and, as 
will be seen, the excellence of the metal work redeems it from 
heaviness or ugliness. The general effect is one of dignity and 
solemnity, relieved from oppressiveness by the fine chasing and 
gilding of the metal enrichments. 

A cabinet designed and made for the Empress Marie Louise 
is also an excellent example of Empire furniture. The design 




BUBEAU DE JOSEPHIHE, GRA.ND TRIANON, VERSAILLES. FROM FURNITURE IN THE EMPIRE STYLE. (SEE PAGE 114.) 



strate how the characteristics of the one style gradually merged 
into that of its successor : Thus, the massiveness and grandeur 
of the best Louis Quatorze meuble de luxe became in their later 
development too ornate and effeminate with an elaboration and 
enrichment culminating in the Rococo style of the Louis 
Quinze. Late in the reign of Louis XIV., instead of the natural 
color of the shell, either vermilion or gold leaf was placed 
underneath the transparent shell. The gold mounts became less 
severe, and mounted with curled endive ornament, which after- 
wards became thoroughly characteristic of the fashion of the 
succeeding reign ; the forms of the furniture itself followed the 
taste for a more free and flowing treatment. 

The distinctive mark of the Louis Quatorze cabinet is that 
the choice veneers were made into panels by joining four 
pieces in such a way that the natural figures of the wood runs 
from the center to the outside of the panel, and then a banding 
of a darker wood forms the frame. The ormolu mountings 
were also heavier and of a more solid character than those 
used on tUe lighter aud more fanciful Louis Quinze cabinets. 



is classic in character, covered with rich bas relief decoration 
representing female figures and cupids, wreaths and festoons. 

A democratic French writer in the year 1790, in an article 
on the subject of Art, gives the keynote to the great change 
which took place in the fashion of furniture about the time of 
the Revolution. "We have changed everything," he says. 
"Freedom now consolidated in France has restored the pure 
taste for the antique. Farewell to your marquetry and Boule, 
your ribbons and rosettes of gilded bronze. The hour n as come 
when objects must be made to harmonize with circum- 
stances." 

The work containing the photograph of this choice specimen 
of French furniture is entitled Furniture in the Empire Style, 
and contains 20 photographic plates, and is described in our 
catalogue of books for decorators on page H4. 



Onb of the greatest achievements of this century js 
Empire State Express of tbe New York Central, 
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